The Post-War Scene
peaks of the Andes, over the jungle, frightening a herd of
elephants into a mad gallop. The cinema studio creates a look-
ing-glass universe where, without bottles labelled 'Drink me*
or cakes labelled 'Eat me' or keys to impossible gardens, crea-
tures are elongated or telescoped, movements accelerated or
slowed up, in a fashion suggesting that the world is made of
india-rubber or collapsible tin. The ghost of the future glim-
mers through the immediate scene, die present dissolves into
the past. Sound-waves travel like light across continents.
Mariners singing Christmas carols at the South Pole are
answered by a jazz band on Broadway.
The poet who most clearly shows the influence of these
fantastic realities is perhaps inevitably a symbolist. A method
which seeks to register the motions of the mind under the
pressure and the friction of modern life is peculiarly able to
render back the image of that life, as does the poetry of Hart
Crane and Horace Gregory. Although suffering noticeably
from the obscurity inherent in the symbolist technique,
Gregory's work communicates with energy and sincerity the
emotions of a man alive to his times. Hammered by all the
obscene forces which sent Eliot to find questionable solace in
the fold of Anglo-Catholicism and rallied some of the Fugi-
tives around the banner of a local patriotism, which drove
Hart Crane to seek refuge in sex and drink and finally in
suicide, which made Lawrence writhe and spit like a fretful
invalid, Gregory, with his back to the wall, pleads quietly for
power 'to stay in no retreat and not to die'*
He shows us a man walking, without armour, into the blar-
ing streets and dingy cemeteries, into the rich orchards and
beside the gracious rivers, and then back into the nervous
rooms of this America, where men and women, maddened by
the complexities and tragic absurdities of their existence, chat-
ter, brood, make love, dance, get drunk, and sometimes, with
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